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p. 105 
Lehrran, Hal. Iraq tries ‘operation bootstrap. ' 
(New York times magazine, Feb. 24, 1957, pp. 15, A 
35-36, 38, with illus.) 711(56) 
In Iraq, oil royalties amounting to 70% of the state's oil revenues, or Dry 


$250 million are flowing into an annual budget of the Development Board 
(established in 1950). The Board's Executive Committee consists of 7 men who 
work with the Prime Minister and the Ministers of Development and Finance. The 
five native members -- an ex-premier and 4 senior statesmen, all former cabinet 
members, authorize nothing without the concurrence ofttheir two full-ranking 
foreign colleagues, an American and a British engineer. The irrigation-drainage 
section is headed by a Dutchman and an American, the bridges and highways section 
by an Englishman, industry and mining by a Frenchman, Part of the public 
building program includes an air-conditioned palace for the King of cost $7 million, 
a new Parliament building, a royal guardhouse, a museum, a library, a jail, and 

a tourist hotel to cost $6 million. 


The program of major public works includes a set of dams on the Tigris at Samarra 
and on the Euphrates at Ramadi. Two more dams are now being erected on Tigris tributaries 
Board funds have financed a gasoline refinery at Daura, an asphalt refinery at 
Qaiyara, a cement plant near Sulaimaniya, a cotton textile plant at Mosul, and 
contracts are awarded for a cement plant, a sugar factory and two thermoelectric 
power plants. A 6-year road program has completed its first 400 miles of first-class 
highway. Of 12 new main bridges three are already in use and two will be opened 
at Baghdad before the year's end, 


Politically Iraq is a member of the Western-led regional defense system known as 
the Baghdad Pact, with Britain, Turkey, Pakistan and Iran. Through the British con- 
trolled Iraq Petroleum Company and other outlets, Britain is Iraq's closest ally and 
the U.S. her strongest friend. It is the only territory in the Middle East having 
oil, water, and potentially fertile land sufficient for all inhabitants. 


Storage and irrigation works now in progress are expected in 5 years to redeem 
400,000 wasted acres and bring additional water to a half-million more acres. The 
Development Board aims at supplying extra water to 7 million of the 8 million acres 
which represent Iraq's irrigated area today -- and plans to reclaim 6 million acres 
more. 


Iraq is short of technical personnel. There is a surplus of lawyers but a 
shortage of plumbers. The Development Board's total staff is only 1,500 including 
a battalion of coffee-bearers, as against the 10,000 in the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
which has a program of roughly the same magnitude. Civil service is equally back- 
ward due to poor pay, apathy, and lack of training facilities. 


The social plans of the Development Board implies sweeping reforms that would 
remove mass poverty, illiteracy and semi-feudal subjugation. In 1954 the Board invited 
Lord Salter to make a critical survey. He pointed especially at the appalling need 
for housing. Three-fourths of the:nation still live in miserable huts, largely with- 
out fresh water or sewerage. In Baghdad, over 200,000 occupy squalid mud houses 
with reed roofs. The Board's program that has now been launched for five cities calls 
for the building within the next two years of 5,000 one-family houses with modern 
insulation and sanitation. The houses will range in cost up to $2,800 and will be sold 
or rented on easy terms. Government departments are being assisted with housing 
programs for employees. By 1960 the Development Board plans to spend about $70 million 
on some 25,000 new dwellings. $45 million has been allotted for schools, clinics 
and hospitals, and $242 million for roads and bridge, with priority for roads that 
afford farmers better access to markets. 


The land economy is a rural oligarchy in a country where 60% of the population 
subsists on agriculture, but nearly 70% of the land consists of large holdings employing 
the bulk of farm labor. At least 4 out of 5 peasants get no cash for their toil. 
Landlords pay in kind, sometimes as little as a 2/7th share of the crop. Most peasants 
live in serfdom trapped by debt, forbidden by law to leave as long as they are in debt, 
low productivity, and high interest rates. The sheikhs are hereditary rulers with 
power resting on fealty from below and on personal armies of tribal riflemen. Iraq 
levies no land tax or inheritance tax which strengthens its land rulers. So far the 
landed caste has gone along with the Development Board. Flood control, irrigation and 
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other improvements obviously raise the worth of private properties. The state 
classifies such improvements as in the common interest, absolving owners from 
having to compensate public coffers for benefits received. The distribution of 
reclaimed acreage is uncertain at the present although foreign consultants have 
drawn up hopeful plans. The Government could help the needy to survive by easy 
credit or let the rich grow richer. In any event, the Government is considering 
ways and means, not merely filing away the plans as so much paper. 
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Smith, R. A. The greatest oil king of them all. (Fortune, p. 107 
Mar. 1957, vol. 55:3, pp. 153-156, 161, 162, 166, 168, 173- 
174, 178, with illus., maps.) A 
711(56) 
a. The title refers to His Highness Sheik Sir Abdullah al-Salim al-Subah, 
ruler of Kuwait, a city-state of 200,000 people that owes its existence as Dry 


a state to British protection, though not a colony. The biggest oil reserves 
in the world are within the three Kuwait fields comprising an area of 135 
square miles. Raudhatain, near Kuwait's disputed border with Iraq may double 
the reserves of 50 billion barrels. 


2. External problems have put Sheik Abdullah in an almost endless series of 
dilemmas, but from the economic point of view, he readily admits his dependence 
upon Britain and the U.S., producers and marketers of the oil that supplies over 
90 per cent of Kuwait's revenues, His development ideas, which have matured with 
the help of foreign advisers, have been built upon social and material objectives. 
The man in the street is to benefit monetarily by getting employment prefereace, 
high wages, free medical service, free education, and fantastically generous 
compensation for the mud house that would have to be demolished in the modernization 
of Kuwait. The merchant class is to be kept happy by vast expansion in local 
business and by local purchasing of imported development materials. Moreover, a new 
law makes it mandatory for each foreign company doing business in Kuwait, contractors 
sellers, buyers, service outfits, etc., to have Kuwaiti partners or guarantors. 


3. The brick-and-mortar objectives of Abdullah's program stress building construc- 
tion, education, and a sea-water distillation plant to free the sheikdom from its 
dependence on the dhow-transported water of Iraq. The total is $252 million to be 
spent over a six-year period. 


4, As long as Kuwait continues to sell its prodigious oil supply (1,200,000 barrels 
a day) to the West, the small country of only 6,000 square miles of sand will not 
be wholly on the side of the anti-Western sentiment of the Arab world. But unlike 
many of Arabia's sheikhs, Sir Abudllah is setting aside a third of his income for 
the continuous development of Kuwait and a third as a hedge against whatever future 
afflictions the desert winds may bring. 
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Conference on Town and Country Development Planning, p. 108 
Trinidad, B.W.I., 1956. Report of the Conference 
on Town and Country Development Planning, held at B 
the Trinidad Country Club, Trinidad, B.W.I., November 711.1 
14-23, 1956. Sponsored by the Caribbean Commission. 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, Caribbean Commission, 1956. 
Var. pg. 


The report (summarized in the February Tropical Housing & Planning Monthly 
Information Bulletin: HIB - GA: 18) is accompanied by the following papers: 


The role of planning in a development program, by Rafael Pico 

The role of town and country planning in influencing the flow and scope of 
migratory movements between rural and urban areas, by Georges Roux 

*Planning legislation in France, by Georges Roux 

*Planning legislation in the British West Indies, by Peter H. M, Stevens 

*Planning legislation, by Ruben Sanchez and Carlos Alvarado 

Planning organisation, by J. C. Rose 

Methodology of town and country development planning, by Candido Oliveras 

Training for planning at various levels, by Howard H. Mackey 

Aided self-help techniques in planning programmes, by Donald R. Hanson 

*Town and country development planning in the countries served by the 
Caribbean Commission & Supplement 

*§$tatistical abstract to the Conference on Town and Country Development 
Planning. 


Papers which were not considered in the Conference Report are digested 
on the following pages. An asterisk in the above list indicates that the 
papers appear in this Bulletin. "Methodology of town and country development 
planning," by Candido Oliveras was noted in Bulletin 18 where a reprint of the 
summary of the paper was published. 
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Planning legislation in France, by Georges Roux. 


The three French Caribbean Departments, Guadeloupe, Martinique and 
French Guiana, are administered as Overseas Departments with status similar 
to those on the continent. In France, the term, amenagement du territoire, 
(town and country planning) is of recent origin, meaning "the harmonising of 
human installations such as housing, factories, farms, communications, forests 
and open spaces, with both an economic and a social aim in view; the improving 
of the means of production and, even more important, general living conditions, 
thus giving people the opportunity to lead more dignified and useful lives." 

Principal provisions of the Code de 1'Urbanisme et de 1'Habitation (Town 
Planning and Housing Code) follow: 

Planning must be carried out at inter-communal level and neighboring communes 
can be grouped together to form a "Town Planning Unit." 

The law stipulates which communes are obliged to have a development plan: 


Communes of more than 10,000inhabitants 

Communes included in a town planning unit 

Heavily damaged communes 

Communes likely to attract visitors 

Communes which are obliged to have a development plan by 
decision of the Préfet 


Development plans include both a plan and a program. The plan provides 
for the direction, and type of roadways; site and layout of squares, public 
gardens play fields, parks and other open spaces or wooded areas, zones for 
specific purposes, and sites for public monuments and buildings and for public 
services, The program determines the rules regarding sanitation, archaeological 
and esthetic features, local needs, special rules for certain zones, and exemp- 
tions which may be granted. Together the plan and the program determine areas 
in which the establishment of new industrial concerns shall be prohibited or 
regulated. The appendix to the program calls for surveys relating to conditions 
of sites required by government for transport, highways and public health, the 
order of priority of proposed works, and sanitation and water supply. 


Economic and territorial plans have social aims in common. The economic aims 
decreed in 1946 were to develop agricultural production, industrial production, ; 
etc., increase labor productivity, and to ensure full employment of the labor 
force, raise living standards and improve housing conditions and community life. 
Similarly, development plans for damaged towns after the war aimed at material 
reconstruction and also set out to make a contribution to a better balanced society 
by harmonising human institutions -- houses, factories, farms and community centers. 
During the period 1947-50 when the first Modernisation and Development Plan was 
being implemented, economic and territorial planning progressed along roads which 
although parallel at the start, drew closer together. Town planning extended to 
the national level by unifying methods of analysis and forecasting and providing 
town planners with programs dealing with major public services and primary industries. 
To carry out this town and country planning required policy that required certain 
legislation that was enacted by the government. 


In conclusion the paper summarized the legislation regarding town and 
country planning in France and the Overseas Departments. 

"The Law now makes it possible to pursue policies of town and country planning 
and to distribute human activity over the whole country instead of restricting 
such action to town limits. 

"The summary also shows how quickly the ideas has taken shape since, in the 
space of ten years a whole series of legislation has been introduced. It should 
also be pointed out that further important measures are at present under con- 
sideration by the French Parliament. A draft bill designed to promote the 
construction of living accommodation and community units, and more especially, to 
set under way an active town and country planning policy, which was submitted to 
Parliament by the Government in July 1956 provides mainly for: 


--the establishment of urban development plans 

--the establishment of a plan for the renovation of isolated urban centers 

~-measures to ensure the establishment, preservation and where necessary, 
the consolidation of wooded areas, whose maintenance is necessary in the 
general interests of urban centers. 
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-- the extension of bonuses ... to research and experiment stations 
which might draw particular benefit from them 
-- authorisation required to the transfer of industrial buildings in 
[certain] areas 
-- measures designed to prevent speculation in real estate 
general revision of regulations governing expropriation 
-- measures to promote the establishment of new towns." 
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Planning legislation in the British West Indies, by Peter H.M, Stevens. 


An extract of this paper was published in the Journal of the Town Planning x 
Institute, Feb. 1957, vol. 43:3, pp. 65-68. 


In the colonies the English Act of 1932 has become the prototype for 
planning legislation, in which it has been adapted and improved to meet the 
particular problems of the different territories. This trend was initiated 
in the British West Indies by the Trinidad and Tobago Town and Regional 
Planning Ordinance, 1938. This empowered the making of planning schemes for 
the purpose of'orderly and progressive development of land, cities, towns 
and other areas.' In West Indian territories the need for planning was closely 
linked to the problem of overcrowding and slum clearance in the urban areas, 
The Ordinance was a corollary to the Slum Clearance and Housing Ordinance which 
was enacted in 1938. In consequence, a joint authority, the Planningand Housing 
Commission, was established to operate these two ordinances. 


The Trinidad ordinance embodies provisions for the preparation of statutory 
planning schemes, control of interim development, powers to enforce planning 
schemes, compulsory acquisition of land, compensation for acquisition and injurious 
affection to property, exclusion or limitation of compensation in respect of 
certain restrictions based on the principle of ‘good neighbourliness', and recovery 
of betterment. The West Indian governments adopted legislation between 1945 and 
1948 based on existing Trinidad legislation. 


In 1945 the Gold Coast Town and Country Planning Ordinance was enacted, 
inheriting most of the features of West Indian legislation and creating a 
precedent for subsequent African legislation, e.g., Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Nyasaland, and Uganda, also in Fiji, North Borneo, Aden, Sarawak, Seychelles, 
Mauritius, and Zanzibar. Draft bills are now under consideration in Cyprus, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Gold Coast, Barbados and Jamaica. 


Colonial planning legislation shows progressive improvement on the parent 
Act (e. g. reversion of initiative to central authority, simplification of 
statutory procedures, and a move toward greater flexibility), operation (or its 
lack) in practice indicates that difficulties remain. 


Under present West Indian legislation, a comprehensive approach to planning 
on a national, regional and local level is not beyond the powers of any government, 
but the techniques involved in the implementation of such a policy are beyond 
the financial, technical and administrative resources of existing planning staffs. 


Statutory planning functions are: Preparation, Approval, Execution, Appeal. 
The power to prepare sctemes rests with a central planning authority in each 
territory, presided over by a chairman and 8 or 10 other members who are appointed 
by the Governor. In each territory the central authority is statutorily bound to 
consult with local authorities, Local authorities and land owners may also prepare 
schemes subject to approval and adoption by the central authority. It is usual 
in a portfolio system of government for a Minister to carry the planning authority. 
This is the case in Great Britain and in Singapore and is proposed in certain 
British African territories. Where there is no responsible Minister the choice 
lies between the appointment of a commission or an individual as provided in 
Aden legislation. 


The power to approve planning schemes normally rests with the Governor- 
in-Council who may approve with or without modification as he sees fit. Where 
a portfolio system of government exists the power of approval may vest in the 
appropriate Minister (normally with the portfolio for Local Government). 


Executive powers vest in the central planning authority, though duties 
and functions concerned with enforcement may be assigned by the central planning 
authority, with the Governor-in-Council's approval, to local authorities, 
Where practicable, responsibility for local functions should be vested in local 
authorities. 
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15. An appeal can take two forms: 
1) An appeal against a decision of a planning authority where matters of planning 
policy are involved, 
2) An appeal against decisions or actions where it is claimed that such decisions 
or actions are contrary to or exceed the powers accorded by law. 


16. +. ‘In Trinidad and other B.W.I. territories appeals in both cases lie to a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. 


‘17. Powers granted by B.W.I. legislation are permissive only. Unlike Great 
Britain where planning authorities are required to prepare development plans 
within a certain time, the W.I. leave initiative with the central planning 
authority to decide whether or not to adopt a planning scheme. 


18. Planning schemes in the W.I. may be prepared for any area of any size 
and must contain ‘such provisions as are necessary or expedient for prohibiting 
or regulating the development of land in the area to which the scheme applies, 
and generally for carrying out any of the objects for which the scheme is made.' 
In the B.W.I. once a planning scheme has been approved there can be no appeal 
against any provision except to the High Court on questions of law. The 
approved scheme is placed on deposit and is open to public inspection. A governor 
may hold a public inquiry if he wishes. 
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When a planning scheme is approved, it is incumbent upon developers to 
conform to the intent and purpose of the scheme or run the risk of enforcement 
action. A developer may seek permission to develop land, and there is opportunity 
for planning authorities to see any application for permission to develop under 
other legislation, such as building regulations. 


Flexibility.* 

Herein lies the fundamental difference between the planning system now 
operative in Great Britain under the 1947 Acts, and the comparatively rigid 
planning scheme procedure adopted by the British West Indies. In the West 
Indies a planning scheme may be varied on account of events which have occurred 
since the scheme was brought into effect, but each variation must be dealt 
with according to the procedure for the preparation and approval of planning 
schemes. 


In certain British African territories possessing experience in the operation 
of similar legislation there has been a tendency to make amendments which introduce 
greater flexibility in procedure. For example, in Uganda, a planning committee is 
authorized to sanction relaxations from a scheme. 


Powers of enforcement 

Powers are granted in all legislation enabling a planning authority to re- 
move, pull down or alter any development, or prohibit a use, which is in contravention 
of the provisions of a planning scheme, or to take such other steps as are 
necessary to implement the proposals contained in a planning scheme. It is necessary, 
however, for provision to be made enabling costs incurred to be recovered from the 
owners. 


Positive powers to secure development of land 

West Indian governments are empowered to purchase by agreement, or failing 
agreement, by compulsory acquisition, any land which is required for the purposes of 
a planning scheme. 


Penalties 

Contravention of the provisions of a planning scheme or a prohibition by a 
planning authority, or destruction or interference by ary person in the carrying 
out of planning powers are offences under the law and, on conviction, offenders 
are liable to fines. 


Compensation 
Generally, compensation provisions in British West Indian planning legislation 
are based on precedents in English law. It is payable in respect of: 
(1) compulsory acquisition of land; 
(2) depreciation in value of property resulting from planning schemes, or any 
work executed under a scheme; 
(3) expenditure which is later rendered abortive by reason of a subsequent 
revocation or modificaton of a planning scheme; 
(4) damage suffered by reason of enforcement action taken by a planning 
authority. 


There are provisions excluding or limiting compensation in respect of certain 
restrictions based on the principle of ‘good neighbourliness'. Common law holds 
that if the property or property right is to be taken for public use and benefit 
then compensation must be paid but if there is only deprivation of a right and 
property is not transferred to the public for use, payment of compensation is 
usually not made. 


In general, provision is made in West Indian legislation for excluding com- 
pensation in respect of various classes of planning restrictions, e.g. those 
restrictions which: 

(1) prescribe the location of buildings or the space around them; 

(2) impose sanitary conditions; 

(3) limit the number of buildings or buildings of a certain type; 

(4) prohibit or regulate the subdivision of land; 

(5) regulate size, height, spacing, construction, design, materials or 

external appearance of buildings; 
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(6) control the objects that may be affixed to buildings; 
(7) prohibit or restrict development pending the coming into operation of a 
General Development Order; 
(8) prohibit or restrict building operations which are likely to involve 
injury to health or excessive public expenditure; 
(9) prohibit or restrict land use likely to involve danger to health or 
detriment to the neighbourhood; 
(10) restrict the manner in which land or buildings may be used; 
(11) regulate, in the interests of safety, the height and position of pro- 
posed walls, fences or hedges near the corners or bends of roads; 
(12) regulate the number and location of new roads and building lines in 
relation to roads; 
(13) require the provision of accommodation for parking, loading, unloading 
or fuelling of vehicles on commercial or industrial sites; 
(14) control the exhibition of advertisements; 
(15) prevent injury to amenities arising from the disrepair of buildings 
and neglect of land; 
. (16) require a specified area of land to be set aside for open spaces. 


Further, compensation is not payable in respect of the exercise of enforcement 
powers unless the building which has been removed, pulled down or altered, was in 
existence before the preparation of a planning scheme. 


Provision is made, however, enabling compensation to be claimed in respect of 

provisions in a planning scheme which interfere with right to: 

(1) maintain such existing buildings and continue existing use; 

(2) make reasonable alterations in, and reasonable additions to an existing 
building; 

(3) erect on the site of a demolished or destroyed building which had been in 
existence within the two years immediately before the coming into opera- 
tion of the planning scheme, a new building which substantially replaces 
the original building, or from using such new building for the same pur- 
pose; 

(4) win minerals by underground or surface working. 


West Indian legislation protects the rights of existing buildings to a greater 
extent than equivalent provisions in the 1932 Act. This lack of positive and 
realistic policy towards non-conforming buildings and uses perpetuates a state 
of affairs which is a severe hindrance to planning. The stated object of such 
provisions is to ‘protect the legitimate interest of owners of land already developed’. 
In effect, it grants the right to maintain, replace, extend and use an existing 
building in perpetuity. 


To sum up: In general, the principles on which current provisions in British West 
Indian legislation relating to compensation are based are in accordance with contem- 
porary practice. 


Betterment charges 

Provision is made in all West Indian legislation for betterment charges, that 
is, enabling planning authorities to recover from the owner of any property which 
has increased in value by the coming into operation of any provision contained in 
a planning scheme or by the executiion of any work under a scheme an amount equal 
to 50 per cent of that increase. A study of recent colonial laws and bills shows 
that there is a tendency to discard betterment, e.g. in Mauritius, Cyprus, and 
Kenya: sometimes in favour of more practical policies. 


Recoupment 

In Cyprus it is proposed to acquire land compulsorily for the purpose of secur- 
ing enhanced values. Provision is made of a planning scheme to designate for com- 
pulsory acquisition any land the capital value of which is, in the opinion of the 
planning authority, materially enhanced by the provisions of a scheme. The pro- 
cedure for aquistion and subsequent disposal of such land is so arranged that the 
original owner is given a fair chance of regaining his property at fair markct value. 
The amount by which the final sale price exceeds the original compensation for 
acquisition may be paid as a capital sum or left as an outstanding charge on the 


properly incurring annual interest payments in perpetuity. Recoupment is a 
practicable method of securing betterment. 
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Special assessments 
Provision is also made in the West Indies for the recovery of the cost or a 
portion of the cost of any works executed as part of a planning scheme as a special 
charge upon the property within a particular area to which the scheme applies. 


Costs of planning 

All sums received in the West Indies, either by way of betterment, special 
assessments, or otherwise are paid into the Colony Treasury and all costs incurred 
by a planning authority in discharge of their functions are paid from the public 
funds of the Colony. The extent of positive planning activities are dependent, 
therefore, on Treasury control. 


Planning rates 

In Tanganyika, it is proposed to give the Town and Country Planning Board power 
to levy each year, with the concurrence of local authorities concerned, a precept 
on the rates of a local authority in respect of planning areas within their 
jurisdiction. Such precept is not to exceed one-twentieth of the rate charged in 
such area in any one year. The income is to be used exclusively in meeting costs 
of land acquisition, compensation and other planning expenses. Similar rates 
or taxes are provided for in the Nigerian, Sarawak and North Borneo legislation 
and in the Cyprus Bill. In Sarawak and North Borneo, the planning authority is 
empowered to fix an anriual development rate on the value of all property within 
the area of jurisdiction to a maximum ceiling of 5 per cent of the value. -In 
Cyprus it is proposed that with effect from the date of declaration of a planning 
area a tax, at a rate to be determined by the Governor-in-Council, not less than 
one per thousand of the registered value of all property within a planning area, 
shall be payable annually by the owners concerned. In Nigeria, the planning 
rate is unrelated to registered property values. It may be prescribed by the 
planning authority and levied generally. throughout the whole of a planning area. 


Taxation on under-developed land 

In Cyprus, as a corollary to the planning tax referred to above, there is also 
provision for an under-development tax. This is not imposed primarily as a source 
of revenue but in order to encourage the bringing of land which is ripe for develop- 
ment into use. The tax will be raised annually whenever a Planning Scheme is 
brought into force which zones an area as ripe for development and shall be levied 
on all property in such an area other than those which are considered adequately 
developed, i.e. where a roofed building has been erected involving a minimum prescribed 
increase in capital value appropriate to the particular area. All the moneys 
collected from this tax and the planning tax, are to be paid into a Town Planning 
Fund, which shall receive an annual contribution from the general revenue of the 
colony equal to the total planning taxation receipts. It has been estimated that 
the total planning revenue of the Cyprus Planning Authority in respect of one 
muncipality and its periurban area alone will be at least £ 84,000 per annum. 


Endowment 

Briefly, this is a system which provides that in the case of proposals for 
development which constitute the sub-division of land, the planning authority is 
empowered, in approving such development, to stipulate the payment of a percentage 
of the selling price as endowment of the local authority. The maximum amount charged 
can be 20% of the sale price but it is reduced if certain standards of service 
are provided by the developer. It is used in S. Rhodesia and certain provinces 
in South Africa. 


Surrender of land 

Developers can be required to surrender a proportion of their land, normally 
10% to the Planning Authority for public purposes, e.g. schools, open space, etc. 
Where such parcels would be too small for practical use, cash payments may be 
demanded in lieu. This policy is in operation in Southern Rhodesia and it is 
proposed to make provision in new Kenya legislation. 


Conclusion 

The problem in the British West Indies is not fundamentally one of legislation; 
it is lack of technical staff to undertake the considerable amount of work that pro- 
per land use planning involves. The Legislation is not perfect. It does, however 
provide wide powers to secure a proper balance between the various conflicting demands 
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upon land and the medium for execution of government land policies. It does 

not provide the finance; nor does it possess the flexibility of modern techniques 
used in Great Britain. Experience in operation may reveal technical and 
administrative difficulties as it has done elsewhere. Some may be insoluble 

due to the limitations of technical and administrative resources; but many will 
be overcome if there is a willingness to experiment and readiness to adapt the 
machinery to meet such problems as they arise. 
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Planning legislation, by Ruben Sanchez and Carlos Alvarado. X 
$.. In Puerto Rico, the Planning Board has island-wide jurisdiction and the 
entire planning process is centralized in this agency. The Board is composed 


of 3 full-time members appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of Puerto Rico for 6 years with overlapping terms so that every two 
years a new appointment is made. The chairman of the Board appoints necessary 
technical staff. The Board is empowered to prepare a master plan, annual 
economic reports, and annual six-year financial programs. Public capital im- 
provements and all projects involving the acquisition, sale or change in the 
use of land are subject to review by the Board. Zoning and subdivision re- 
gulations are provided the Board to guide the development of land along orderly 
lines. Official maps may be prepared by the Board and enforced by it. Building 
regulations and other regulations applicable to historic zones, and to signs 
and billboards, are also at the disposal of the Board to guide the construction 
of public and private buildings and minor structures. 


aie 43, The Board may create local planning commissions and determine their powers 
ns ' and duties. Public participation is provided by law which requires the Board 
to hold public hearings. 
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Town and country development planning in the countries U 
served by the Caribbean Commission. Reports on agenda items 2,3,4,5 and 7 
based on replies to a questionnaire received from Antigua, Barbados, 

British Guiana, British Honduras, Curacao, Dominica, Jamaica, Montserrat, 
Puerto Rico, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St. Vincent, Surinam, Trinidad 
and Tobago. 


44, The text of the questionnaire is given, together with replies to the following 

items: 
The role of town and country planning in influencing the flow and scope of 
migratory movements between rural and urban areas (agenda item 2) 


45. Planning legislation (agenda item 3) 
Appendix I, List of legislation creating a central authority for town and 
country planning 


II, List of legislation for promoting long range town and country 
development planning 


III, List of laws and ordinances relating to town and country 
development planning available in the Secretariat 


Organisational set-up for planning (agenda item 4) 


Methodology of planning -- basic surveys and studies, techniques and 
methods (agenda item 5) 


Aided self-help techniques in planning programmes (agenda item 7)General 


Supplement to the above document includes information on the same agenda 
items from St. Lucia and Curacao. 


146. 
47, 

| 48, 

| 


Statistical abstract to the Conference on Town and Country Development 
Planning. 


In ten pages of tables (legends in English and French), data is given on: 


Housing 


50. Number of dwellings, by urban and rural and by tenure 

. Percentage of dwellings, by urban and rural and by tenure 
Number of dwellings, by type of construction material 
Percentage of dwellings, by type of construction material 


ne Construction 

Number of permits, total floor area and estimated cost of construction of 
new buildings 

Number of permits and estimated cost of construction of enlargments of 
existing buildings 

Number of permits for new buildings and enlargements, by locality 


52. Electricity 


Pp. 


Installed capacity, energy generated and distributed, and number of consumers 


53. Transport and communication 


Miles of roads and railways in existence: 1°54. 


54. The table of number of dwellings by type of construction material is 
reproduced herewith. 
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The International African Institute, London 
Social implications of industrialization and D 
urbanization in Africa, south of the Sahara. 711.4 


Prepared under the auspices of Unesco. Paris, 
Unesco, 1956. 743pp., illus., map, tables, charts. 


, The surveys and field studies which provided background for the study point 
to the same conclusions as have many others reviewed in the Bulletin. Indus- 
trialization has led to migration from rural areas to towns, to the growth of 
urban populations characterized by a preponderance of youths over aged and men 
over women, to the development of overcrowding and slum conditions in towns, to 


the emergence of a laboring class with certain characteristic attitudes and prob- 


lems, and to the formation of new types of association that vary f ° 
tablished tribal groupings. y from the es 
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United Nations. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 

Activities in the field of flood control and water resources D 
development, December 1955 - November 1956. Thirteenth 626(5) 
session 18-28 March 1957, Bangkok, Thailand. ([N. Y.], 
1956. 17pp. (General E/CN.11/440 E/CN.11/FLOOD/16, 
27 December 1956.) 


The paper comprises the annual report of the Bureau of Flood Control and 
Water Resources Development for the year 1956. During that time, efforts were 
concentrated on a reconnaissance survey of the lower Mekong basin in south- 
east Asia. The object was to find out the feasibilities and extent of develop- 
ment of water resources with respect to water power, navigation, irrigation, 
drainage and flood control. With a view to promoting cooperation on the develop- 
ment of international rivers, emphasis was placed on the possible development 
of such projects as would affect more than one country. Such an approach directed 
the investigation toward the part of the river forming the common border of two 
countries. The results of the survey will consider the use and control of water 
in the lower basin in regard to water power, navigation, irrigation and flood 
control, and discuss five to seven multiple-purpose projects considered feasible 


and economically attractive. All of the projects will benefit two or more countries 
through which the Mekong flows. 


Four issues of the Flood Control Journal were published during 1956 with the 
object of exchanging information on floods, the havoc wrought, and the measures 
adopted to control them. In addition, other publications and reports on 
specific subjects were prepared. 


A training center for water resources development was organized by the University 
of Roorkee in India, starting a regular course in April of 1956. The center will be 
separate from the U.N. (if approved) and advice will be furnished upon request. 


A third Inter-Agency Meeting was held on international cooperation in water 
resources development in Geneva in 1956. Discussion centered on arrangements for 
ensuring the collection, analysis and dissemination of information on current 
development of water projects, research programs and related activities. Pre- 


liminary enquiry was made on existing hydrologic services, plans for their extension 
and conditions for the execution of these plans, and to this end a questionnaire 

will be circulated. Other matters were exchange of information between governments 
on demineralization of saline water and utilization of subsoil water, water resources 


terminology, pollution of water, water resources problems in humid and tropical 
areas, watershed management, etc. 


It is the intent of the Bureau of Flood Control and Water Resources Development 
to continue to bring into the foreground the concept of multiple-purpose unified 
river basin development, and to emphasize projects that have an important bearing 
on river basin development such as the promotion of the collection of basic hydrologic 
data, the study of thebest forms of organizations for river basin development, and the 


analysis of planning and execution of selected multiple-purpose projects in the 
region, 


| 
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the Far East. Multiple-purpose river basin 
development. Part 1, Manual of river basin D 
planning. N.Y., 1955. 79pp., tables, charts. 626(5) 


l. The manual which deals with the general aspects of planning for multiple- 
purpose river basin development is divided into five chapters: 


I, The nature of multiple-purpose river basin development 

2, Physical aspects of multiple-purpose river basin deve lopment 
3, Economic aspects of river basin planning 

4, Planning of multiple-purpose river basin deve lopment 

5, Special aspects of multiple-purpose river basin development. 


2. Until recent years, river control and the development of water resources have 
been limited to single projects such as irrigation without regard for other 

problems such as flood control. Economies are possible by forumlating a balanced 
and comprehensive plan involving a combination of purposes and a combination of 
facilities and measures. Multiple-poupose projects permit more complete use of 
individual reservoir sites and fuller utilization of project facilities than single- 
purpose projects. 


3. Integrated project development involvescombinations of facilities. If an 
irrigation canal is located where topography provides a significant drop, a 
power development may be warranted, especially if such power is needed for irri- 
gation pumping in the vicinity. If reservoir space may be operated to reduce 
flood peak discharge during one season of the year and yet be filled dependably 
each year during recession of the flood flows to provide storage for irrigation 
water supply, such an operation may produce benefits equal to those of two single- 
purpose reservoirs at little more than the cost for one. If a dam may be increased 
in height to provide storage for a second use at an added cost less than the justifi- 
able cost of a separate single-purpose dam to serve that use, it will usually be 
desirable to construct the dam to the higher elevation, thereby conserving the 
alternate site for a future need. 


. The river basin concept is a recognition of the interrelation of resource 
elements in a single basin and multiple-purpose measures can be undertaken for 
the unified development of the entire basin. From headwaters to the sea, a river 
basin is one dynamic and organic system. An additional concept is the concept of 
social benefits and costs as applied to a region. Benefit and saving in cost to 
one farmer or industrialist at one time are different from regional and national 
benefits and costs over a long period. Another new concept is the comprehensive ’ 
program of development aiming at full development of all the resources of a region 
or watershed, including land, water, industry, trade and commerce, and the welfare 
of the people. There is also the concept of unified control, making one organization 
responsible for all phases of development. This idea found wide application in 
the Tennessee Valley in the United States where unified basin control of water 
resources was applied as part of a program to assist in effective realization of the 
region's economic and social possibilities. 


The basic principles of a water resource policy were set forth in the report 
of the U.S. President's Water Resources Policy Commission in 1950: 


1. The importance of clearly defined regional and national goals which water 
resources programs will be designed to achieve. 


2. The necessity of planning for a river basin as a whole instead of having a 
patchwork of plans by separate departments, agencies, or states purposes. 


3. The importance of a simple procedure for determining whether or not the money 
to be invested in a river basin program will be well spent. 


4. The necessity for a system of repayment designed to treat alike all who enjoy 
the advantages of government investment. 


5. The need for placing the annual financing of water resources undertakings on 
a river-basin program basin and for recognizing the annual renewable resources 
investment program as a stabilizing factor in the economy. 
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6. The necessity for applying sound management principles to a nation's 
watersheds, to the ground waters which replenish water supplies, and to the 
floodwaters which, once they have been harnessed, confer a host of blessings. 


7. The importance of utilizing all of these services which water resources 
offer in such a way as to contribute to the continued building of strong 
nations. 


In programming water resources development the first step is to secure a 
unified plan for each basin. There should be some overlying body to relate 
basin plans appropriately to national water policy and to co-ordinate those 
basin plans that by reason of inter-basin diversion cut across basin lines. 

The central water authority should synthesize all basin programs into a single 
national program. There should be both a short-range program for 5 or 6 
years, and a long-range program for 10-20 years. 


Funds for projects are large, but so are returns from the sale of power and 
water, reductions in flood damage, increased incomes, more prosperous communities, 
and the building up of regional productivity. 


One of the handicaps in river-basin programs is the lack of effective pro- 
vincial and local participation. Provincial governments need to recognize the 
importance for co-operating with other provinces and the necessity for central 
government arbitration on interstate problems. Central controlsare inevitable 
where central funds are being expended, also. The central authority will have 
to divert water from one river basin to another if it is in the interest of the 
nation. Trans-valley diversions will have to be the responsibility of the central 
water authority. When certain river basins go beyond national boundaries, co- 
operation is desirable. And the first step in this direction is the exchange of 
hydrologic and other basic data and plans for water projects. 


Economic benefits are briefly: flood control benefits, irrigation benefits, 
navigation benefits, hydro-electric power benefits. Direct damage from floods 
includes loss of crops, lands, income, homes, markets, utilities and trans- 
portation, personal injury and sickness. Flood control can change the uses of 
lands to more intensive agricultural purposes, from wastelands to agricultural, 
residential or industrial use, etc. Irrigation benefits include increased 
activity in the use of the land, reduction in farming costs, more stable land use, 
better diet and new opportunities for employment. Navigation benefits arise from 
water traffic which may be cheaper or quicker than over land. There are also 
domestic and industrial water supply, fish and wildlife and recreation benefits, 
and water pollution control. 


As a river basin program supplies goods and services to people who need them, 
both producers and consumers, the benefits which users derive from these goods and 
services determine the social value of the project. There are other considerations, 
but it is this magnitude, compared with costs, which is the most relevant. Cost 
analyses must consider annual cost, initial cost, depreciation, and be realistically 
related to functions served in order to derive any approximate estimate of real 
value of the project in terms of benefits. 


The Damodar Valley project in India embraces a drainage area of 8,5000 sq. mil. 
Flood control is the most important feature. Dams will control storage and the 
project will irrigate one million acres of land. Hydro-electric stations will 
provide power for new industries which in turn will decrease the poverty of the 
region. Scientific management of soil will improve eroded lands. Afforestation 
will aid the water table to rise to a higher level and increase soil fertility. 
Specific crops will be encouraged and paper mills may be established. A navigation 
channel will relieve congestion on roads and railways. Industrial and domestic 
water supply will be provided. Reservoirs will be suitable for fish culture. 
Malaria will be controlled by destruction of the malarial mosquito. The mountainous 
area will be developed finally as a center of recreation. 
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The Damodar Valley Corporation Act provides an agency like the Tennessee Valley 
Authority with extensive powers. The Corporation executes and operates schemes for 
irrigation, the generation of power and flood control. It also promotes navigation, 
afforestation, public health, and industrial, economic and general well-being of 
the people of the Valley. It is empowered to establish and operate laboratories, 
experimental and research stations and farms. The responsibility for the integrated 


development of the land and resources of the Valley is vested in the Corporation. 


It can acquire land and levy rates for the supply of water and fix the schedule of 
charges for the supply of electrical energy. The corporation is empowered to set 
up its own planning, designing, construction and operating agencies and can make 
arrangements with participating states or private firms for the execution of any 
part of its task. 


The Kitakami River basin in Japan is the granary of Iwate Prefecture, but 
rainfall is small and farms suffer from insufficient water. There is urgent de- 
mand for electrical power. The development of the basin comprises construction of 
eight dams, five mainly for flood control and three mainly for irrigation. Flood 
control will be effected through reservoirs. At the same time stored water will 
supply water for irrigation and for generating hydro-electric power, both greatly 


all the reservoirs in one organization so that floods can be controlled and water 
utilized to the best advantage for irrigation and power generation. 
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Development Division. Office of Public Services. 
A selected bibliography on community development. D 
Washington, 1955. 22pp. 711.1 


The preface was reprinted in Bulletin ]8. A number of the digests 
appearing in the bibliography are reprinted below. 


SECTION I 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT THEORY AND PRACTICE: Generic 


1, Allen, H. B. Rural Reconstruction in Action: Experience in the Near East, 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1953. 204 p. 


This book describes the methods of working with people developed by the 
Near East Foundation in projects to improve the living conditions of 

people in various countries. The author gives a detailed account of 
projects including improvements in farming methods in Iran, health and 
sanitation in Greece, home crafts in Syria, recreation in Lebanon, literacy 
education in Eritria, programs of reconstruction in Macedonia, and 

farming schools in Albania and Cyprus. In each project care was used to 


demonstrate general principles and to move slowly enough to win con- 
fidence among the people. 


2, Belshaw, H, "Economic Development as an Operational Problem," article 
reprinted from Civilizations, a Quarterly published by the Internation 
B) Institute of Differing Civilizations, 11, Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels, 
Vol. No. 2, pages 159-173. 


3, The author, after pointing out the chief causes of underdevelopment and 
the characteristics of underdeveloped areas, discusses the relationship 
between economic development and social problems inherent in the whole 
process of improving standards of living. Professor Belshaw believes 
that social progress comes largely from the self-help activities chosen 
and carried out by the people themselves in their respective communities, 


and that the integrated approach offers the best solution to these 
problems. 


4, Raper, Arthur F. fhe Scope of Community Development Work. Paper prepared by 
Mr. Raper, consultant, community development division, foreign operations 
administration, Washington, S.C. for use at seminar on community development 
in Foreign Areas, Chapel Hill, N.C. December 27-29,1954,24P, Limited number 
copies available in FOA The author stresses the need for greater emphasis 
on community development work: 

(1) to give this country's foreign aid program the opportunity to convey 

to foreign nations America's belief in the values of self-help; (2) to 

introduce to the people of the host country ways and means by which their 
people can make larger contributions toward solving their own problems 

and in securing technical assistance from outside; (3) to assure the 

accrual of more benefits from technical aid activities by the rank and 

file and thereby insure and increase the support of national stability. 


5, In conclusion, the author pases this pertinent question. "Could it just be 
that the creative contributions of the people themselves, unleashed through 
community self-help activities, served by appropriate technical assistance, 
will produce in our time one of the great revolutions in history?" 


6, Ruopp, Phillips. Approaches to Community Development. A symposium 
introductory to problems and methods of village welfare in underdeveloped 
areas. The Pague, W. Van Hoeve, Ltd., 1953. 352P. 


' The book includes a number of essays by authors from different countries. 
Among them are: T.R. Batten of the University of London; Kenneth L. Little, 
Head, Department of Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh; V.C. Griffith, 
Former principal, Institute of Education, Bakht Er Ruda, Sudan; and A, G. 


Dickson, Officer in charge of the Community Development Training Center, 
Man O'War Bay, Cameroons. 
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8. After posing the problem in the introductory chapter and describing 
national and international programs of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, the part played by non-governmental organizations 
in the implementation of these programs in under developed countries 
is described and evaluated. 
9. The Text considers all three main parts: (1) Sociological Consideration of 


Community Development, (2) Economic development and its various methods, 
and (3) Education for community development, including a paper describ- 
ing the objectives and methods of fundamental education, the discussion 
of field work, and the use of teams of workers. Problems found in Africa, 
India, Indonesia, and Latin-America are set forth in a final Section. 
Each section ends with a case study. 


10. The editor is the chairman of Community Development Projects Ltd., an 
international voluntary organization established in 1951 "to recruit, 
train and subsidize international teams of voluntary technical personnel 
for long-term, experimental developmental projects in underdeveloped 
communities." 


12. Taylor, Carl C. Community Development Programs & Methods. Article prepared 
prepared by Dr. Taylor, Consultant, Community Development Division, 
Foreign Operations Administration, Washington, D. C. for use in a report 
on policy. March, 1955. 13p. Limited number available in FOA, 


Ke This article by Dr. Carl C. Taylor seeks to define and clarify the term 
, “community development" as applied to projects and activities designed 
to contribute to the improvement of the productive capacities and living 
conditions of the hundreds of millions of people in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


~—«(i14, After a brief summation of the characteristics of the problems found in 
underdeveloped areas and causes of underdevelopment, the opinion is 
expressed that the term "community development" should be used only 
to describe the methods by which people who live in these areas or com- 
munities become involved in helping to improve their own economic and 
social environment. 


/ 15. The term community development programs should be used to describe only 
those administrative plans and operational procedures which implement 
community development objectives. 


16. An analysis of these programs based on personal observations and visits 
is given by the author pointing to the common denominator of success and 
failure of these programs as follows: 


17. He attributes failure to the following: (1) A practice of providing from 
the top, no matter how, projects such as water and sewage systems, 

i housing, etc, as a means of inducing the people to undertake and partici- 
pate in economic and social improvement programs. (2) A belief on the 
part of outsiders that they can better and more objectively and accurately 
analyze the needs of local villages. (3) A failure to understand that the 
responsibility of the decisions as to the projects to be undertaken must 
be developed within the local community groups. 


18, Success is attributed to: (1) A belief, or knowledge, that manpower, 
ingenuity and enthusiastic participation of the people, is important to 
general improvement of these communities. (2) A knowledge that even 
isolated and illiterate villagers can be mobilized to help in national 
improvement programs only if they are partially responsible for im- 
provements in their own village. (3) The establishment and operation of 
programs to train persons who will live and work among villagers, 
stimulate and assist them to organize self help undertakings and act as 

} a bridge or channel between villagers and agencies of government. 
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United Nations. Department of Social Affairs. Sample list of community wel- 
fare centers and commnity development projects. New York, 1952, 38 p. 


In selecting these centers and projects for the list consideration was 
given to projects emphasizing a comprehensive approach to the solution 
of the various problems. Projects which were limited to a single type 
of activity, and purely technical or institutional programs were not 
included. The list is divided geographically, each center is written 
up and sources of information given. 


United Nations. Fifteenth Report of Administrative Committee for Co- 


Ordination to the Economic and Social Council. New York, 26 October, 
1953, E/2512. 


The responsibilities in the field of community development of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies are defined in this report. The roles 


and objectives in the fields of community organization and development 
are defined. 


The definition of community organization and development as a generic 

term is given, and the processes involved in the program are described. 
The report seeks to classify and distinguish the relationships existing 
between fundamental education and community development. It also defines 
some of the terminology used by United Nations organizations in describing 
the functions of the various categories of workers. As an example, an 
“auxiliary worker" is a paid worker in a particular technical field. 


When such a worker is trained in two or more technical fields he is called 
a "multi-purpose worker." 


World Federation for Mental Health. Ed., Mead, Margaret. Cultural Patterns 
and Technical Change. New York. UNESCO, 1953. Pp. 


The text treats the methods used in the introduction of technological 

changes in communities and at the same time lessen the disruption of 

cultural patterns. It should be of special interest to all concerned 

with purposeful technological changes at any level. Included are studies 

and illustrative material of the close cultural aspects of technical 

change. A study of the whole cultural pattern of the community is recommended 
before the introduction of technical change is undertaken in any community. 


Studies of the cultures of Burma, Greece, The Tiv of Nigeria, Palau and 
the Spanish Americans of New Mexico, U.S.A. are used as examples to 
illustrate what is meant by looking at a culture as a whole. These illus- 
trations involve changes in the fields of agriculture, industry, public 
health, mental and child health, nutrition and fundamental education 
depicting the great variety of cultural problems encountered in any attempt 


to bring‘ about changes in these fields. 
SECTION II 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS IN NATIVE SETTINGS 
AFRICA 


Central Office of Information, Reference Division, Community Development in the 
British Dependencies. Quote No. R.2437, 14 August 1952. London. Mim, 12 p. 


This is a report on community development centers, their organization, staff 


training, and general information on community development projects in British 
dependencies. 


Zwalitaba, the New Era Settlement in Housing, Town and Country Planning, Bulletin 
No. 3, United Nations. New York, February, 1950. 


= 
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| 26. An experiment of a new town for landless natives of the Union of South 
Africa, to be built and governed by the natives as a demonstration. of the 
self-help principle. Courses in elementary building techniques were 
instituted to encourage the natives to build houses for themselves. 


28. Gold Coast. Department of Social Welfare and Community Development. Wel- 
' fare and mass education in the Gold Coast. 1946-1951. Accra, Govern- 
ment Printing Department 1953. 89 p. 


The report of the activities of the Department of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development gives the plan of action for helping villagers to under- 
stan@ the needs of their Communitites and their active participation in the 
solution of their problems. This is a well conceived plan, for mass 
literacy and mass education. 


29. Gold Coast. University College. Department of Extra-Mural Studies. Report 
for the Academic year 1951-52. Achimota, University Press, 1952. 44 p. 


This is an account of the activities of the Department in various sections 
of the Gold Coast. There are experiments in teaching the various dialects, 
training of mass education workers, trade unionists and leaders in com- 
munity development projects to stimulate community participation. 


30. Kenya. Community Development Organization. Annyal report, 1950. Nairobi, 
e Government Printer, 1951. 53 p. 


Community development techniques and methods for better living standards 
and more self-help were given great impetus in 1950 when a Commissioner 
for Community Development was appointed to initiate activities for training 
and progress for community betterment, and to supervise the Joanes School 
for training in citizenship. 


il, Nigeria, Chadwick, E. R. "Community Development in Eastern Provinces", 
Coroma, Vol. III, No. 2, H.M.S.C. pp. 421-425. London, November 1951. 


This is a report of the community development projects in each Eastern 
Province of Nigeria, using voluntary labor and voluntary teams for co- 
ordinating the work of officers in the training programs of the Provinces. 


2, Nigeria. Faulkner, D. E. A Pilot Scheme in Community Development, Lagos, 
Senior Welfare Officer, 1950. 


Lagos Colony villages through self-help programs in building and in 


v This is a report of a 3 year pilot project for village betterment in 6 
community leadership. 


33, Nigeria. Hunt, E.0.W. An Experiment in Resettlement. Kaduna, Government 
Printer, 1951. 33 p. 


This is a report on a agricultural development and resettlement project 
on uninkabited land in Northern Nigeria. Here re-settled families were 
taught farming methods and self-help techniques to raise the standards of 
living and learning. 


%. Nyasaland. "Domasi Community Development Scheme”. Annual report for the year 
1950. Zomba, Government Printer. 24 p. 


This is a pilot project in an area of 16,000 people designed to raise the 
standard of living by self-help, initiative and cooperation in the fields 
of farming, forestry, agriculture, marketing, social development, adult 
education, child care and housing. 
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Sierra Leone. Childs, H. Community Development (a pamphlet) Freetown, 
Government Printer, 1950, 3 p. 


In this article the author defines community development as a new and 
modern way of solving as old problem of improving man's lot, with ex- 
amples of the organization of community development committees to 
accomplish betterment in all phases of living. 


THE AMERICAS 
Brazil 


Ministerior da Agriculturs. Missoes rurais de educacao; a experiencia de 
Itaporuma. Uma tentativa de organizacao da comunidade, Rio de Janeiro, 
Servico de Informacao Agricola, 1953. 200p., plates, map, (Serie estudes 
broxileiros, No. 3.) 


Describes the Itaperuna experimont, undertaken (during 1950 and 1951) 
by the Brazillian Government as a pilot project to guide it in the 
establishment of a Rural Social Service on a national scale. Two 
agronomists; one veterinary surgeon, one doctor, one nurse, one 
home economics and cottage industries specialist, one social worker, 
a radio operator and a driver were sent into the State of Rio de 
Janeiro community, as a team, equiped and prepared to work also as 
units in the fields of their specialties. 


The report treats first of the planning of the mission's work, its 
division into the broad area of agriculture, medical and health ser- 
vices, home economics,and social service. Included also in the report's 
first section is a social and economic survey of the community. The 
second part discusses the progress of the mission's activities, as 
units and as a team, and the discussion is followed, in the third 

part of the study, by an analysis of work accomplished, with suggestions 
looking toward the institution of permanent rural education missions. 
Techniques, areas of mission activities, mission structure and outlines 
for action are considered, together with broad objectives of such 
missions. In the final section, some of the conclusions from the 
Itaperuna experience are discussed in a context of aims and objectives 
of a futute permanent Rural Social Service. 


Mexico 


Ensayo piloto mexicano de la educacion basica, Anuario, 1951/51. Santiage 
Incuintla, Nay., Mexico, 1950. 156 p. 


1950-51, is suggestive throughout for its perspectives on problems likely 
to be met with any time in the basic education approach. 


The introduction sets forth a recommended organization of an methodo- 
logical procedure for the schools and stresses the need, in experimental 
stages of school-community work, for constant adaptation and flexibility. 
Initiative, and a creative spontaneity among teachers, are of paramount 
importance. 


In the book proper, in individual chapters, the teaching of language, 
mathematics and the sciences is considered in the light of this constant 
need for adaptation, both to situations ans work conditions encountered, 
and to the experience of other teachers. Accepted pedagogical methods, 
it is pointed out, may have to go by the board in numerous instances. A 
list of useful books is appended to each chapter. 


p. 126 
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ne For an account of the Nayarit project during the first year see Un plan 
an accion (Boletin de la education basica, Yearly, No. 1, February, 1951, 
English and Spanish versions). La alfabetizacion en Mexico, by Fafaela 
Chacon Nardi (Mexico Ediciones Lyceum, 1951, pp. 115-125), also summarized 
the project. 


42, Evaluations of the project were carried out in 1949 and 1950 by Professor 
Laszlo Radvanyi, and published under the title Medicion de la eficiencia 
de la educacion basica. (Encuestas sobre los resultados del Ensayo 
Piloto de Educacion Basic de la Unesco, en el Valle de Santiago, 
MAyarit), Mexico, D. F. Casa Editorial las Ciencias Sociales, Calle 
Donato Cuerra, No. 1. 


43, Also available in English. Dr. Radvanyi used the sampling method, sup- 
plemented by direct observation and case studies of typical families in 
compiling the data for his evaluations, so the work presents this special 
additional interest for students of survey methods, 


44, Lilienthal, D, E. TVA: democracy on the march. 20th anniversary ed. New 
‘York and London, Harper, 1953. 294 p. 


TVA's success, the ex-chairman of the Valley Authority makes clear in 
his book, was to a dramatic degree the result of people working together 
with a common end in view. This intense popular participation was of 
course implicit from the start of the project. Initiated to benefit 
people living in the region, involving them and their day-to-day lives 

, intimately, the big development program naturally went forward in an 
® atmosphere of constant co-operation -- with farmers, with forest owners 
business men individually end in groups, and a wide variety of voluntary 
associations. 


45, In the administration of TVA. Mr. Lilienthal points out great importance 
was therefore attached to decentralization. Experts brought in had to 
understand first, as a principle, the interrelatedness of water, land and 
people, and, after that, the need of gaining grass-roots understanding. 

| Voluntary demonstration farms were widely established. Farmers learned 

to come together in a spirit of thrashing out common problems, at first 

involving their land and, gradually, the wealth and welfare of the 
community as a whole. The phrase in the book's title, "democracy on 


the march", aptly suggests the vitality of the development process when 
it goes grand scale. 


46, A bibliography for the TVA program is available from the Technical 
Library, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


ASIA 


China 


47, Unesco. The healthy village: an experiment in visual education in China. 
Paris, 1951. 119 p. (Monographs on fundamental education, no. 5). 
Published also in French and Spanish. 


The reports of the four principal organizers of a limited experiement 

in fundamental education, carried out during 1949 by Unesco and the Chinese 
Mass Education Movement. Aim of the experiment: to prepare and put to 

use health education visual materials in a low-literacy community. The 
organizers contributing to the monograph are: Dr. Hugh Hubbard, the ex- 
periments director; Eugene Fan, field worker; Dr. Clara Nutting, health 
specialist; and Norman McLaren, technical expert. 


48, The technical section discusses how and under what difficulties visual 
materials were produced, given situations where expensive equipment, 
such as a camera for making filmstrips, was lacking. The reports of 
the field worker and the health specialist describe the organization of 
the educational program and its conduct, using the materials prepared. 
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India 


49, Madhya Pradesh. Directorate of information and publicity. The story of 
social education movement in Madhya Pradesh. 44 p., illus. 


Supplementing an earlier pamphlet, Social education in Madhya Pradesh 
from 1948 to 1950, (Nagpur, Government press, 1951, 18 p., illus.) this 
brochure highlights the main activities of the Madhya Pradesh social 
education movement, describing briefly the movement's aims (education 
for enlightenment and living, and citizenship training), its organiza- 
tion, work program, achievements of the first three years and future 
plans. 


50. Two courses of five months' duration and seminar camps are conducted 
each year, mostly by volunteers. Because of its dependence on volum- 
teers, the movement has produced a number of handbooks for organizers 
and social education teachers. Among these are: A handbook for social 
education camps, 1951, (Nagpur, Government printing, 1951,20 pp.); A 
handbook of suggestions to teachers of social education, (Nagpur, 
Government printing, 1949, 37 pp.) A series of Appeals have been issued 
to enlist the help of educated men and women. A good deal of literature, 
designed for the new-literates, has also been published, in Hindi and 
Marathi. 


Ceylon 
@,. Unesco, They can't afford to wait. Paris, 1952. 33 p., illus. 


Fundamental education at work in Ceylon. The first chapter of this report 
on four Unesco Technical Assistance projects in South East Asia gives a 
graphic picture of the Unesco Fundamental Education Mission now 

operating (with FAO, and WHO collaboration) in an area which until recently, 
when the Ceylon Government began its reclamation, had become largely lost 
to encroaching jungle. Against this background of reclamation and the 
reconstruction of ancient irrigation systems, the work of the mission 
progresses, bringing education on health and agricultural improvements, 
raising the literacy level, promoting co-operatives and developing small 
industries. The Unesco center also maintains a circulating library and 
has organized seminars for the training of rural workers. 


South Pacific 


52. South Pacific Commission. The Nimboran community development project. 
Noumea, 1953. 12 p. 


Tells the story of early work on this second project sponsored by the 

South Pacific Commission and undertaken by the Government of Netherlands 
New Guinea. The project here briefly discussed grew out of a soil and 
socio-economic study of the area, which focussed problems and pointed a 
direction for solutions. Mechanized agriculture and a planting scheme were 
introduced, on a hundred acre plot. ("A tractor goes to Sari Kerang", 

in the SPC Quarterly Bulletin, October, 1952, is an account of the start of 
mechanization for the area, and the local enthusiasm attending it.) 
Development plans include, too, shop expansion, for existing ship facilities; 
a cooperative; small industries promotion; health and recreational programs; 
and the strengthening of the existing girls continuation school. A dis- 
trict officer has been assigned to direct and coordinate the work with local 
needs and the tractor story is his first report. 


EUROPE 


Greece 


53. Leet, Glen. "They did not wait for a tractor", The Survey, vol. 87, pp. 100-105, 
March, 1951,*New York, Survey Associates, Inc, 
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With assistance from the UN on technical matters, the Greek Government in 
recent years has been promoting and conducting a "welfare through employment" 
program. Its idea is simple: the Government pays workers' wages, the 
communities all other costs, on simple projects proposed by the communities 
themselves for village improvements. In this way, in less than two years 
villagers in some 15,000 villages have been given needed employment, miles 

of roads and water and sewer systems have been built and land productivity 
has been increased for vast areas of land, 


54. The CDE, or Community Development Employment program, as it is officially 
called, has been separately evaluated in a United Nations report, Community 
Development programmes in Greece with special consideration of welfare 
through employment. New York, 1953, 67 pp. (Series on community organiza- 
tion and development. ST/SOA/Ser. 0/14-ST/TAA/Ser. D/14). 


Italy 


55. Unione Nazionale per la Lotta Control 'Analfabetismo. Relazione di lavoro. 
Roma (Via IV Novembre, 1954, 18 p. 


This is the third annual report of the Unione Nazionale, founded, as its 
name states, to combat Italy's illiteracy problems. The present report 
and its shift in subject matter are a measure of the Union's progress. 
With illiteracy no longer the Union's primary concern, attention in 1950 
was focussed on the "Centers of popular culture" and the stinulation, 

' through them, of the desire to learn. 


56. The centers are meeting places where people come to learn or, it may 
be to teach, if they have some skill or special knowledge to pass on. 
Training is given in handicrafts, health and hygiene, citizenship, the 
planning and supervision of recreation. And, of course, as necessary, 
the work of combatting illiteracy goes on. In addition, the centers ad- 
minister Union-supplied mobile medical vans, and undertake welfare work 
among the needy. The coming together of people at these centers, and 
their discussions, will often prompt the initiation of some community 
improvement, undertaken with volunteer labor -- road-building, for instance 
or the construction of a children's refectory. 


57. The Union publishes a monthly liaison bulletin, I centri di cultura popo- 
lare; a quarterly Conoscere, for adult education leaders; and occasional 
technical monographs. One of these, Introduzione ad un metodo per insignare 
a beggere a scrivere agli adulti (Roma, 1951, 6 pp.) describes a method 
developed by Maria Montessori for teaching adults to read and write. 


An article on the centers appeared in the July, 1952, issue of Unesco's 
publication, Fundamental and adult education. 


Middle East 


59. Unesco. Fundamental education for the Arab World. Cairo, Unesco, 1952. 
16 p. Published also in Arabis under the title: al-Tarbiyah al-asaiyah 
fil-'alam al'araby. 


Twelve trainees from the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre at 
Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt, were sent to the village of Kalata al-Kubri, Egypt, 
in 1953. This is the report of their mission and its accomplishments -- 
the story of fundamental education doing a job in the field. 
60. Demographic analyses helped lay the groundwork for the approach. The work 
plan is described, after which the report goes on to tell of the team's 
experience in building working relationships with the people. A rural 
reconstruction society was formed. The activites of the co-operative were 
reviewed. Water supply for land irrigation was increased, recreational 
activities organized, and a rural club with its playing field established. 


The mission, which was in the field six months, closes its report with its 
recommendat ions 


‘ 


61. 
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Egypt 


Hussein, Ahmed. Rural Social welfare centres in Egypt. Cairo, Ministry of 


Social Affairs, 1951. 27 p. illus. 


Rural social welfare in Egypt dates from 1941, following the establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Social Affairs. In 1951 there were 136 rural 
welfare centers, each serving about 10,000 people. This booklet tells 

how the centers are set up, with the active participation of locai popula- 
tions, and how, through the cooperation of other ministries beside that 
for social affairs -- health, agriculture, education -- facilities for the 
centers are provided. The center in Menoufla District, one of the largest, 
where ministry coordination for rural social welfare is most advanced, 

is headquarters for the Arab States Fundamental Education activities. 


Iraq 


62, Burns, Norman. "The Dujaylah land settlement", The Middle East Journal vol. 5, 


no. 3, pp. 362-366, Summer, 1951. Washington, The Middle East Institute, 
Quarterly. 


With qualifications, the author, who visited Dujaylah, hails this Govern- 
ment of Iraq project as a possible solution to the country's land settle- 
ment problem. As contrasted to most farms in the area, the Dujayah 
project, begun in 1945, was covered with green growth. It had a co-op, 
run by four persons the settlers themselves had chosen, and was doing 

a good job of serving the community. But there was no doctor in the area 
and except for the co-op managers, no elective officials. And the project 
as a whole was not self-supporting. Nonetheless, the author found 
Dujaylah excellently administered, and his qualified conclusion on the 
project is generally one of hopeful praise. See also an article in the 
Near East Society Bulletin, March, 1951, (New York, Near East College 
Association and the Near East Foundation, 48 Cedar Street, Monthly) 


reprinted in Community Devel nt bulletin, vol. III, no. 1, December, 
1951. 


Note: these extracts have been copied verbatim and the editor is not 
responsible for ambiguities or lapses of grammar. . 
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the Housing Trust. Kuala Lumpur, reprinted by 
Charles Grenier & Co., Ltd., 1956. [25]pp., illus., plans. 
Text in English and Malayan. 


The report begins with a brief account of the history of the Trust which 
was established in 1950. It was authorized by Ordinance to: 


build houses, flats, shops and convert houses into flats, acquire land 
(if necessary by compulsory purchase) for development and for the provision 
of open spaces and recreation grounds, sell or lease land and buildings, 
raise and to make loans, delegate to Local Authorities management of 
property, prepare Housing Schemes and Land Re-distribution Schemes. 


The Trust is the Government's agency for the provision of low cost housing for 
all people in need of housing throughout the Federation. It is prepared to carry 
out housing schemes for houses to be sold or to be let in any part of the Federa- 
tion. After agreement upon carrying out a scheme, the Trust is responsible for 
all aspects including land acquisition, layout plan, design of engineering works 
and houses, provision of water and electricity supply, letting of contracts and 
supervision of construction until the completed house is handed over to purchaser. 


The Trust was allotted a capital of $10 million. The Trust builds only 
houses for sale, offering them to the public at cost price which includes 
cost of land, roads, water supply, electricity supply and waterborne sanitation. 
Houses are sold without profit. As purchasers have to pay full price (with cash 
or with aid of a loan), the Trust recovers the whole of its outlay which will be 
used on the next scheme. 


Houses are intended for all members of the public. In order to ascertain the 
demand for these houses, the Trust staged exhibitions of house type models in 
main centers, and a total of almost 10,000 applications was recorded for such 
houses. Allocation of houses is strictly in order of application. Loans for pay- 
ment may be obtained from the Malaya Borneo Building Society, Ltd. in order to 
permit purchasers to pay for their houses by instalments over a period of 15 years. 
Loans are limited to $15,000, and there are certain restrictions such as not owning 
a home outside a reasonable distance from place of work. Interest is 6 1/2%. 


The Trust's exhibitions of models stimulated private builders to a remarkable 
extent. In 1953 prices were excessive, but at present several thousand houses are 
being constructed privately in the main towns in the Federation and prices are 
reasonable. For this reason the Housing Trust is not expanding its selling program but 
turning its attentiontorental housing. Nearly half of their budget, or $4,500,000 
has been approved for rental housing construction, with rents within a range of 
$20 - $50 per month. In order to do this, state land must be made available at 


nominal premiums or free of charge, and in some instances state governments may provide 
roads and water supply free of charge. 


The rental program will include construction of small houses in brick or 
timber which will be sold without deposit on a hire purchase basis over a 
period of about 10 years with monthly repayments of $25 - $40. 


It is hoped that further funds will be available for rental housing projects 
and the Trust's services will be available as construction agents and advisers 
on problems of housing estate administration. The provision of houses and 
flats to let is still experimental. 


The three following photographs of housing projects in the Federation of 
Malaya are by courtesy of Vernon Z. Newcombe. 
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HOUSING AT MALACCA (PRE-CAST CONCRET?) 


HOUSING AT "ETALING JAYA 


UPPER PHOTOGRAPH: 
LOWER PHOTOGRAPH: 


Housing at Alor Star (pre-cast concrete, asbestos cement roof), 
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India. Ministry of Labour. Low-cost housing for industrial 

workers. New Delhi, Office of the Chief Adviser Factories, 

1954. 69pp., illus., plans, elevations, cross sections,tables. 

The brochure is familiar to all members of the New Delhi Conference 
and therefore will not be summarized in detail. It was intended as a 
useful guide to employers of labor who contemplated designing small 
dwelling units. There are seven chapters: 

1. Standards of accommodation 

2. Design 

3, Site planning 

4. Specifications and costs 


5. Materials and technique 


-6, Aided self-help 


7. Amenities within the dwelling unit. 
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United Nations. Economic Commission for Europe. 


Housing Committee. Ad hoc Working Party on Prob- 

lems of Housing Development in Less Industrialized Countries. Report 
of the first session of the Ad Hoc Working Party on Problems of 
Housing Development in Less Industrialized Countries (as adopted on 

29 November 1956). 

N.Y., 1956. 3 pp. (Distribution restricted HOU.90, 12 December 1956.) 


The ad hoc Working Party held its first session in November 1956, attended 
by representatives of a number of countries and organizations concerned with 
labor and housing. The Working Party noted that the final text of the reports 
of the Expert Housing Missions to Yugoslavia and Turkey has been accepted by 
the governments of the two countries concerned. The delegates from the two 
countries, Yugoslavia and Turkey, summarized the steps their respective govern- 
ments had taken at the national level to follow up the recommendations of 
the Expert Missions, and the arrangements made on a bilateral basis with 
the countries and through the U.N. Technical Assistance Administration, and 
the International Labour Office. It was noted that legislative bills were being 
prepared in Turkey for establishing a national housing agency and a national 


building research and documentation organization, and that such bodies had been 
created in Yugoslavia. 


The Yugoslav delegate proposed specific suggestions for further international 
co-operation, in particular with regard to: Organizing study for Yugoslav experts 
on various aspects of housing policy, construction methods, production of building 
materials, expect advice on the organization and modernization of the building 


materials industry, and full sets of technical documentation from the more 
industrially advanced countries. 


The ad hoc Working Party considered two proposals for collaboration between 
geographically contiguous countries with somewhat similar housing problems. The 
first was the prospect of developing the production of building materials on the 
basis of a more rational division of labor between countries, and in the context 
of the wider markets which might thus be envisaged. The second was the possibility 
of developing regional arrangements for the promotion of building research, in- 
cluding the dissemination of up-to-date documentary information. 


The Working Party recommended: 


(a) that the less industrialized countries interested consider the feasibility of 
these two proposals; 

(b) that rapporteuts should be nominated from Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece who, 
in consultation with the Secretariat, would collect the information required 
to explcre seriously the practicability of these proposals; and that at a 


later session it should be decided whether further work should be undertaken 
on these questions. 
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Peru port plan: $10 million to be spent on the 
Pacific port of Callao. (Engineering news- 
record, Jan. 24, 1957, vol. 158, p. 174.) 


L. Reorganization and new construction of Peru's principal port will be 
under the supervision of a port authority directed by Col. Howard W. Quinn 
of the United States. New construction will include four warehouses, bulk 
petroleum handling facilities, a three-berth pier equipped with loading tower 
and belt conveyor system for handling zinc concentrate ores. Existing 
| structures on two piers will be modified to accommodate four passenger ships. 
The channel will be dredged, the breakwater repaired, and a small yacht basin 
constructed. The firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Macdonald of New 
York will carry out the work. 


. By mid 1956 the port authority of Callao had carried out the first stage in 
its modernization plan covering the previous 4 years. The work included the in- 
stallation of grain elevators, and a conveyor system, modernizing existing facili- 
ties, purchase of modern cargo- handling equipment, and the ineuguration of 
efficient operating methods. 
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United Nations. Dept. of Public Information. p. 137 
Press and Publications Division. 
UN aid in improving road, rail and river transport in Southeast G 
Asia reviewed in TAA report. N.Y., 1956. 2pp. (Press release 711.7(5) 


EC/1669 TA/657.) 


1. Efforts of governments in Southeast Asia to improve highway, rail and 
river transport as part of their economic development program are receiving 
support from the UN Technical Assistance Administration. 


2. In Indonesia and the Philippines, UN experts are helping governments 
develop transport across broad distances between the numerous islands of 
both countries. In Indonesia, a UN consultant on reorganization and develop- 
ment of inter-island transport is helping the government with its plans and 
will soon be joined by a marine engineer. 


3, In Laos, a road construction expert is helping plan and construct high- 
ways and feeder roads. As part of the project the UN has supplied the Govern- 
ment of Laos with a mobile soil-testing laboratory. 


4, In East Pakistan, a transport economist is elvteten the government on the 
: development of coordinated road, rail and inland water transport. 


. In Thailand, an expert in road transportation completed a one-year assignment 
and submitted recommendations to the government for the development and improve- 
ment of its transport system. 


b. In Vietnam, two experts formed part of a mission of 17 specialists who 
undertook a general economic survey at the government's request. 


). India has requested expert assistance to investigate the economic aspects 
of a pilot project for developing inland water transport in the Upper Ganga 
River. Burma has asked for an adviser on the economic aspects of its highways 
development program. 


: And finally, 17 fellowships were granted five countries of the region to 
* make possible technical training abroad in inland transport. 


| 
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Dotson, Floyd, and L. 0. Dotson. Urban centralization and decentraliza- p. 138 
tion in Mexico. (Rural sociology, Mar. 1956, vol. 21:1, pp. 41-49, 
with tables.) I 
711.13(72) 
The abstract by the authors is quoted in its entirety: 
Dry 
"A problem of considerable theoretical and practical significance is 
that of the form which community structure will assume in underdeveloped 
- areas as they become urbanized. Data presented here, which are drawn from 
decennial censuses and field observation, show that the marked urban growth 
in Mexico during the last half century has been highly centralized: in general, 
rates have been in direct proportion to the size of the city, But very high 
rates of increase for about a third of the small-and medium-sized cities 
since 1940 and the emergence of greater functional specialization among the 
suburban towns within the Mexico City metropolitan area may indicate an 
incipient trend toward decentralization. 


Since many of the economic, political, and cultural factors associated 
with this growth pattern are not unique to Mexico, the Mexican case suggests 
the hypothesis that centralization will continue to be characteristic of urban 
growth during its initial phases in most underdeveloped areas, in spite of the 
fact that technological traits of modern culture often identified with decentraliza- 
tion may be present." 


The urban growth pattern in Mexico during the past 50 years is examined from 
data drawn from the decennial censuses from 1900 through 1950. Mexican censuses 
uses the 2,500 and over criterion for an urban place, but this is unsatisfactory as 
many rural villages may contain several thousand people without acquiring many 
urban functions. The authors use 10,000 as a more realistic dividing line 
between rural and urban and it is the one adopted in this paper. Both urban and 
non-urban population have increased sharply since 1900, but the trend has been toward 
urban concentration. Since 1900, the population in places of less than 10,000 has 
increased approximately 1.5 times; in the same period, the population in places 
of more than 10,000 has increases 4.4 times. In 1900, there were only 54 
places in all of Mexico which contained more than 10,000 people, and only 2 cities 
with more than 100,000. In 1950, the corresponding figures were 159 and 10, 
respectively. In general, cities have tended to grow in proportion to their size, 


with an ever increasing part of the population being concentrated in the larger 
cities. 


Underlying factors suggested are economic, political, and cultural. First, 
economic. There is a concentration within the larger cities of the effective 
market for manufactured goods. Not only has this encouraged the location of 
industry in these cities, but it has also impeded development of distribution 
outlets in the hinterland and the construction of necessary transportation networks. 
From the standpoint of production, the larger cities are the only source of skilled © 
labor and technicians trained in modern industrial operations. 


As in other countries of low economic development, it is only in the larger 
cities that adequate utilities, transportation facilities, and secondary services 
needed by commerce and industry can be found. 


The role of politics in Mexico has been even more important than economic 
factors in their influence upon the growth of cities. The decade of 1910-1920, 
which coincides with the active military phase of the Mexican Revolution, saw 
much of the productive wealth destroyed and the population of the country as a 
whole declined. Nevertheless, the urban population increased considerably. People 
flocked to the cities by the tens of thousands to escape the depredation of the 
revolutionary bands roaming the countryside. The cities, which provided better 
physical protection and more of the scarce commodities and opportunities, received 
the greatest influx. While nominally built on the federal model, political structure 
is highly centralized. Control is vested in what amounts to a single, official 
party which is headed by the president for six years. State governors are appointed 
and deposed from Mexico City, but within their states they in turn dominate local 
politics. The main effect of political structure upon urban structure comes through 
the influence of politics upon economics. The “modern" sector of the economy is 
closely tied to politics through credit, through policy decisions directly promoting 
or discouraging particular types of economic activity, and through government's control 
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of foreign trade and foreign exchange. The government itself owns or actively 
participates as a partner in many enterprises. A strong predisposition is created 
for large industrial and commercial undertakings to gravitate to the seats of 
political power in Mexico City and the larger state capitals. 


In Mexico, to the people already partially alienated from old values by the 
changes which have permeated the entire society, cities represent the civilized, 
the modern, the promise of a fuller and more satisfying life. The attractions of 
a metropolis contrast to the lack of similar amenities in the hinterland. Big 
Mexican cities still have a pulling power in this respect which American cities 
have lost to a large extent through the diffusion of urban culture to the hinterland. 


Trends toward decentralization. There are two incipent tendencies which may 
be considered: differential growth and suburbanization. Although cities over 
100,000 are still growing faster than cities under 100,000 there is some 
evidence that this situation may be reversed in the near future. For the first 
time since 1900 a considerable number of small and medium sized cities grew much 
faster between 1940 and 1950 than the larger ones. Many of these rapidly growing 
small cities are within the metropolitan area surrounding the capital, but others 
are scattered widely over Mexico. Significant is the greatly increased use of 
automobiles. Paved highway mileage more than trebled in Mexico between 1940 and 
1951, and automobile and truck registrations increased by 152%. If this tendency 
for small and medium sized cities to grow faster than the larger ones, continues 
then there may be the beginnings of a decentralizing trend. Growth, however, 
must not only be relative, but absolute. 


Suburbanization. The development of metropolitan regional communities 
composed of cities spatially distinct, but tightly interrelated through functional 
specialization is only beginning to be distinguished in Mexico. Tlalnepantla, 
13 miles north of Mexico City, has recently emerged as an important industrial 
suburb, and other towns in the area may be expected to follow suit. Cuenavaca, 
50 miles south of the capital, shows tight integration of a different sort. It 
has long been fashionable for those who can afford it to have a second home in 
Cuernavaca where the climate is pleasanter. The completion of a new, toll expressway 
has pushed real estate development to a feverish pitch. Suburban growth in Mexico 
consists largely of fringe growth at the edges of already established centers rather 
than dispersion to outlying communities. Working-class in-migrants tend to settle 
in nearby villages and towns and then commute by bus to work in urban centers. 
Better class people never move to surrounding villages and towns as they offer no 
amenities. New development for residential classes takes place by complete 


subdivisions and a distinction between residential and agricultural land use is 
maintained. 


While urbanization is rapid in Mexico, it would be uncritical to accept the 
usual parallel between urbanization in western Europe and North American during their 
eras of rapid expansion. The usual decentralizing effects, on the other hand, 
of the motor car, truck, telephone, electric power, have so far been negligible. 

The country merits continued study in the near future of its pattern of urbanization. 
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Baruth, K. H. climate and open spaces in Zevulun New Town (Haifa Bay). p. 140 
(Landscape, Aug. 1956, vol. 2, pp. 36-37, with plans, table.) 
Published in Zurich, Switzerland. J 
The complete text is reprinted together with the accompanying plans 711.434(56) 


which are reproduced on the following page. 


Layout 
The new town is situated in the Haifa Bay between Acre and Haifa on the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 


The first Outline Plan comprising lands north of the Oil Tank Farm was made 
in the early thirties by Professor Sir Patrick Abercombie. Detailed plans for 
the residential quarters were prepared at different stages by Professor Clifford 
Holiday, architect Gideon Schallinger, Professor Alexander Klein and others. The 
architect Joseph Gush-Halav is the Secretary of the local Town Planning Commission. 


The population today consists of about 45,000 persons. According to the 
National Plan of the Planning Department of the Ministry of the Interior the 
new town is expected to become the home of about 120,000 inhabitants. 


In 1954 the writer was appointed Town Planning Adviser to the local Town 
Planning Commission with the duty of guiding the preparation of the new town's 
Master Plan and of the detailed plans. The two illustrations show the diagrams 
of the Landscape Survey and the Open Land Plan. 


The basic consideration governing the general layout for the new town is the 
amelioration of climatic conditions. The aim is to make full use of the cool 
westerly winds during the hot summer months from May until October. This has been 
ensured by the innovation of wide "Wind-Canals" running from west to east, thus 
modifying undersirable climatic effects by a suitable layout. Apart from the 
function of ventilating the new town, the vast open spaces of the wind-canals are 
a pleasant contrast to the compact builtup areas (residential density of about 
120 persons per acre). Owing to poor soil quality the greater part of the wind- 


canal lands is in any way agriculturally unproductive so that no otherwise valuable 
land is wasted. 


Until recently nearly all detailed Town Planning Schemes and consequent 
building construction was based on an orientation of the house-fronts to the west 
in order to ventilate the dwellings. This turned out to be a fundamental 
misconception, since the heat absorbed by the house walls is reflected into the 
rooms during the evening and night hours. Apart from this all westerly sited 
windows have to be closely shuttered in order to keep the afternoon sum ovt of 
the rooms, thus also excluding the cool westerly winds. Experiments have shown 
that a south to south-south-west orientation of the house front is better suited 
for the climatic conditions of the Haifa Bay area. 


Open space requirements 

It is proposed that there should be as few small scattered green spaces as 
possible and that the wind-canals should constitute the main open spaces. Apart 
from the Central Park running parallel to the Town Centre each residential unit 
and sub-unit has one central open space. The smallest green space provided in the 
Master Plan is not less than about two acres, otherwise the desired amenity or 
sense of relaxation is lost. 


Children up to the age of five years are too young to mix with older children 
or to be separated from parents or guardians. Playgrounds for children of Kindergarten 
age (3-5 years) are situated at intervals of about 300-400 meters (1/4 mile), spread 
evenly over the residential area. The smallest playground assuring sufficient 
activity space is 1.5-2.0 dunam (1/2 acre). For children between the ages of 5-11 
years playgrounds for organized games are spaced at intervals of about 800 meters 
(1/2 mile) or more and are partly used as school playing fields for the younger 
school population. Youth of the 15-18 age group will use the sport facilities of 
the secondary schools to be built and will have additional playing fields within 
a reasonable distance in the wind-canals. Sport facilities for adults are provided 
in the sport centre situated in the southern green wedge which divides the town 
from the industrial area. 
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In addition to the local open spaces described it is important to 
mention the regional open spaces system in the form of a Coast Protection 
Belt running from Zevulun as far north as Acre and Naharia along the sea 
shore. 


On the above basis we arrive at the following table of open space requirements, 


Estimated Open Space Requirements for New Towns over 1000 Population 


Type Age Group Area Walking 
Distance 
Dunam Meters 
Central Park «+. -; 6-8 600 or more 
Children's Playgrounds 3-5 2 300-400 
Organized Games 5-11 5-7 Up to 800 
(Partly on Elementary (Jointly used 
School grounds) . . 11-15 with schools) 
Playing Fields. . Up to 800 
(Partly on Secondary 15-18 4-5 (Jointly used 
School grounds) and adults with schools) 


Green strips of various 

widths along roads for 

landscaping, walks, 

footpaths, minor park- 


Total area 20-24 Dunam 


10 Dunam = 2.471 Acres = 1 Hectare. 


Note: paragraph 6 is quoted verbatim from the author who is obviously 
not strong on architectural construction. 
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Town and country planning, Jan. 1957, vol. 25:1, p. 143 
(whole issue, with illus., plans). - 

This is the annual review of new towns in Britain. The leading 711.435 


editorial is reprinted in full below. 


Only a quite obstinate addict of rationalized congestion can now 
doubt that the new towns are so far the most promising essays in urban 
reconstruction. They exemplify a method of development that can provide, 
in better balance than ever before, the three essentials of a modern 
urban environment: efficient productive industry and commerce, pleasant 
family homes, and facilities for education, culture, and social life. That 
the third of these essentials is not at this stage fully catered for in the 
new towns need not be denied; but the first fourteen are still not half 
completed, and in the post-war years particular concentration on housing and 
industrial building has been inevitable. Social and cultural facilities can, 
and will, be added as the new towns grow; there is room for them. 


The financial data and comments in this issue bring out another important 
merit of the new towns -- their economy. Not only do they provide the best 
attainable industrial and living conditions; they are far less costly than 
the unsatisfactory alternative forms of development that, in argument and 
practice, currently compete with them. It is a mystery to us that the responsible 
Ministry and the Treasury fail to recognize this fact and to act upon it 
resolutely. 


Now that the accent in national housing and planning policy is shifting 
to a greater attention to slum clearance and central redevelopment, the urgency 
of providing for the “overspills" of people and industry from the congested 
towns becomes greater thaa ever. 


We ought to be planning new places for at least 2 million persons. The 
fifteen new towns can take only another 350,000. The Town Development Act, 
as at present administered, is making a very small contribution. By one means 
or another a much bigger programme must be organized. How can this be done, 
What is the best machinery for the job? 


New towns and town expansion schemes are not categorically different things; 
they differ only in the scale of the expansion in ratio to the existing unit to 
be expanded. A large number of small expansions could be as effective in absorbing 
overspill as a smaller number of large expansions. The choice is not of objectives, 
but of the organization of the operative forces and of the banner under which 
they march, The new town corporation has been effective because it has national 
finance behind it, can look to a long-term return without being crippled by a 
loss of interest in the first years, can with minimum difficulty assert public 
purposes against local private obstruction, and has a qualified staff to carry 
out a rather complex task. Local authorities cooperating under the Town Development 
Act have both the advantages and disadvantages of being closer to, and subject to, 
favourable and hostile local influences, Potential benefits are visible to many, 
but the difficulties in the way of seizing them are real. We have no doubt 
at all that somewhat more generous terms from the Exchequer would overcome the 
difficulties in some cases, and these ought to be offered. We cannot believe 
however that this measure alone can provide for the additional dispersal necessary. 


For the further new towns that ought to be started, whether on almost open 
sites or as large expansions to very small existing communities, the new town 
corporation financed by the Government remains the most effective instrument. 
It should be considered whether, for expansions on a smaller scale, a modified form 
of corporation should be set up, each perhaps undertaking a number of schemes in 
the same region or part of the country. Such a body could draw on the experience and 
personnel of the present new town corporations, and, in co-operation with the authorities 


at both ends of the dispersal process, carry out expansions with speed, economy, 
and technical efficiency. 
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Town and country planning - 2 


1. Whatever method is to be adopted, we again stress the urgency of much 
more rapid progress with the great policy of dispersal and town expansion, 
Britain's initiative in which has gained the admiration of the world, It 
is not a matter merely of consistency in pursuing an. enterprise hopefully 
begun, or of national prestige in planning leadership. It is absolutely 


necessary for the advance of Britain's industrial efficiency and the wel- 
fare of its people. 
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Publications Division. United Nations and Iran to p. 145 
sponsor mapping seminar. 1p. (Press release TA/659, 

February 25, 1957.) M 
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For use of information media, not an official record. 
Dry 
An agreement has been signed between Iran and the U.N. sponsoring a 
seminar on topographic mapping as a means of economic development. The 
tentative date is the fall of 1957. Recently, the Government of Iran 
set up a National Cartographic Center to carry out a comprehensive mapping 
program. Neighboring countries, including Afghanistan, Iraq, Pakistan and 
Turkey, are invited to attend the seminar, while other countries are invited 
to send observers. 


The seminar will deal primarily with technical questions relating to topo- 
graphical maps, such as field surveying, aerial photography and photogrammetry 
It will include lectures by the U.N., tours, and exhibitions. Technical papers 
prepared by participants will be distributed in advance. Commercial organiza- 
tions in the field of cartographic equipment will participate also. 


‘A final report containing full text of lectures and background papers and a 
summary of technical discussions will be made available to governments. It is 
hoped that the seminar will provide knowledge directly applicalbe to specific 
mapping problems, and that it will help governments in planning and organizing 
improved cartographic services. 
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N 
The Regional Housing Centre in India. Reports of the United Nations 728 (061.6) 
Technical Assistance Administration experts. 
1. C. A. Doxiadis 
2. R. Fitzmaurice and G. G. Rice. 
(N.Y. ] United Nations, 1956. 17 pp. 


The reports summarize the thinking and the events which led to the formation 
of the Regional Housing Centre in India. Intended as a center for the hot-dry 


areas in Asia and the Far East, the Housing Centre complements, on an international 


scale, the functions of the center in Indonesia which concentrates on problems 
in the hot-humid climates within the ECAFE region. 
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U.S. Office of International Trade. Investment in India: conditions p. 147 
and outlook for United States investors. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1953. 166pp., map, tables. Price $1.00 : P 
338 (540) 


The foreword states that, "This is one in a series of handbooks on 
foreign countries designed to bring together in convenient form basic 
information useful to potential investors. 


"A greater flow of private United States investments to less developed 
countries can play an important role in their economic development. Opportunities 
for investment and the circumstances under which investment may be made vary 
widely from one country to another. Potential investors have found that one of 
their difficulties is the lack of essential information in readily useable 
form for many countries for which investment might seem opportune. It is to 
overcome this handicap with regard to India that this volume has been prepared." 

The chapter heading are: 

1. Summary: the climate for foreign investment. 
2. The people and government. 

3. The economy. 

4. Industrial policy. 


5. Taxation, 


6. Tariffs, trade controls, and exchange controls. 
7. Finance. 

8. Basic resources. 

9. Transportation and communication. 

10, Labor. 

Appendixes 


A. Foreign trade statistics. 

B. Industrial policy of the government of India. 

C. Legislation and rules relating to industry. 

D. Legislation and rules relating to minerals. 

E. The Capital Issues Act, 1947, 

} F. Legislaticn and rules relating to income tax. 

G. List of reports of the Indian Tariff Board. 

H. Chapter III of the Tariff Commission Act, 1951. 

I. Companies located in India with U.S. business relationships. 


Similar handbooks are available for the following countries: 


Australia 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Indonesia 

Japan 

Mexico 

Pakistan 

Paraguay 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
Venezuela 
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(Architectural forum, Nov. 1956, vol. 105:5, 


TECHNOLOGY 


IN APGHANISTAN Fuller dome was star of 
international Trade Fair. US Government 
weed It a8 pavilion for American exhibit. Same 
dome will be flown to many faire during 1967. 


SIMPLE CONNECTION consists of aluminum saucer and 13 bolts. 


FOOT of nylon skin is pulled tight with rope. 
Pagoda beyond belongs to Chinese exhibit. 
Russians showed keen interest in dome, 
swarmed around it making sketcnes of details. 


BIGGEST IN WORLD when it was built, 100 
diameter Trade Fair geodesic dome is now 
second to 117 diameter dome bullt by Fuller 
for Marine Corps instaiiation, 


The geodesic dome, Buckminster 
Fuller's spidery frame, pops up 
twice again: at a trade fair in 
Afghanistan and, in Montreal, as a 
shoestring project by an eager 
group of architecture students 


Since 1951, when he first talked about 
the skeletal enclosure of space, Richard 
Buckminster Fuller has seen his dome 
idea take root in many places, seldom for 
the same purpose : as a museum rotunda 
in Michigan, a restaurant on Cape Cod, 
« radar shelter in the Arctic, a theater 
in British Columbia. 

No two of Fuller's “goedesic” domes 
ever look quite alike, as two of the new- 
est show clearly. One is huge and 
showy: 100’ in diameter, made of alumi- 
num tube with a nylon skin (pictures, 
left). The other is small and strictly 
low-budget: 28 in diameter, made of 
aluminum sheet and paper board. But 
both are distinctly Fuller, and during 
construction each provoked the same ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm that seems to 
wo with geodesics. 

The big dome, largest geodesic ever 
built, was the US Government Pavilion 
at this summer's International Trade 
Fair in Kabul, Afghanistan. It was 
flown to Kabul from North Carolina, 
probably the largest complete building 
ever loaded aboard a single plane. At 
the Fair, Russian engineers kept busy 
with sketch pads at the US exhibit, re- 
cording details of the American dome 
(In contrast with the dome, which was 
put up over a week end by a four-man 
crew, the Russians built a more tradi- 
tional structure, with a 200-man crew.) 

The 100’ dome, which now will be 
flown by the US to other international 
fairs during the next year, is made of 
480 aluminum tubes, joined by some 
2,000 bolts to 143 hubs. Its frame 
weighs 9,200 Ib., the skin 1,300 Ib., or 
about 1.34 Ib. per sq. ft. of enclosure. 
It covers 8,000 aq. ft. of floor. 


Building weicht eut to 1 lb. per s 
ppe 155-159, with illus.) 
Se 
INTERIOR ic huge, with 6,000 oq. ft. of un- ES 
Goer ares. Weight per eq. ft. of 
extremely tow: 1.4 Aluminum 
frame weighs 9,200 nylon skin, 1.300 tb. 
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Several universities are working on the utilization of solar 
energy for space heating including Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where experiments have taken place on a solar house that have led to the 
design of a speculative house incorporating the results of the first 
experience. The new house will use a flat plate type of collector and 
a water storage system. Heating will be accomplished through the use of 
a forced war-air system and auxiliary heating will be supplied by an 
oil-fired hot water heater. The storage ststem will be a 1,500 gallon 
tank and it is expected that this storage system will enable the solar 
system to carry about 80% of the seasonal load. The storage tank will 
also act, during the cooling season, as a reservoir for chilled water 
to serve the air conditioning system. 


During winter operation hot water from the collector system is delivered 
through a valve to the storage tank. Hot water is taken from the tank, by tie 
heat exchanger pump and delivered to the heat exchanger and then back to the 
tank. When the storage temperature is inadequate, the house temperature 
will drop and under these conditions the motorized value will change position 
to allow hot water from the 275 gallon tank, maintained at 135°, This tank 
also supplies domestic hot water. 


During summer operation a valve is reversed and the solar heated water 
from the collector passes through the 275 gallon tank and acts as a heating 
source for domestic hot water. During summer operation, a direct expansion 
coil located in the 1,500 gallon tank chills the storage water for use in the 
heat exchanger. A 3/4 hp. condensing unit serves the direct expansion coil. 
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Model tests predict natural ventilation. 


(Architectural 


record, Feb. 1957, vol. 121, pe 242, with illus., plan.) 


TECHNICAL ROUNDUP 


MODEL TESTS PREDICT 
NATURAL VENTILATION 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS in natural venti- 
lation at the Columbia University School 
of Architecture have produced a method 
which gives a fairly close approximation 
to the wind velocities in and around a 
structure. Although previous investiga- 
tions have shown that smoke passing 
over a model in an air chamber will 
give a valid approximation of the air 
flow pattern to be expected in a struc- 
ture, there has been no reliable means 
of determining wind velocities about the 
building to supplement this visual repre- 
sentation. By making some modilica- 
tions in the conventional procedure, 
graduate student Dan Branch was able 
to gather quantitative data on air pres- 
sures within a test model which permit 
accurate correlation with the average ve- 
locity of prevailing breezes at a proposed 
site. The tests were run in a wind tunnel 
at slightly higher air speeds than are 
usual for the air flow chamber tests, and 
gauges were used to measure air pres- 
sures in inches of water. It was found 
that measurements of the wind pressure 


at various points of a model and the free 
stream velocity pressure in the wind 
tunnel could be used to predict the ac- 
tual velocity at corresponding points 
on a proposed structure by applying 
the general relationship: 


\ p Ap. 


where \, is the velocity at any point on 
the actual structure, dp, is the pressure 
at the same point on the model, apy is 
the free wind velocity pressure in the 
tunnel, and \,, is the prevailing wind 
velocity at the site. A curve plotted for 
the appropriate value of \,, will yield 
the corresponding values of \. for any 
combination of measured test pressures. 
enabling the designer to quickly deter- 
mine the quantitative effects of varia- 
tions in design and orientation on wind 
behavior, and to use this information 
in conjunction with a visual study of 
the air flow patterns for a reliable fore- 
cast of the efficiency of a proposed 
building in utilizing available breezes. 


Pressure gauges inserted in a model 
during wind tunnel tests as abore 
yield measurements which can be 
used to predetermine actual air rve- 
locilies in the completed structure. 
Comparative air pressures as meas- 
ured al rarious points on a typical 


floor plan are shown below. 
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APPENDIX 
CURRENT PROJECTS 


And here's a way to apply the idea to the biggest tracts (Communal park layout 
in Syracuse, N.Y.). (House and home, Feb. 1957, vol. 11:2, pp. 114-114, 
with photos., plans.) 


Architects Mayer, Whittlesey and Glass have designed Bayberry, a brand 
new community outside Syracuse. Individual lots surround a communal park 
in the middle. Children reach this park without having to cross a single 
main road, can walk to school through underpasses to avoid traffic. Eventually 
tract will house 1,500 families, schools, churches, shopping centers, and 
a motel. 


Five prize neighborhoods. (House and home, March 1957, vol. 11:3, pp. 116-121, 
with illus., plans. ) 


Trends in designs awarded annual prizes by the National Association of Home 
Builders reveal that the easiest way to sell a house is to sell it as part of an 
attractive neighborhood. Owners want houses sited right on a well shaped lot so 
that they can landscape it properly, they expect to spend time outdoors so they 
want a lot big enough for outdoor living, they want to live on quiet curved streets, 
they want adequate community services, they want accessible stores, schools and parks. 


Long blocks up to 2000' are popular. Country atmosphere has great appeal. 
builders are often choosing small wooded tracts and putting in streets and houses 
with as little disturbance of the trees and contours as possible. 


What is the secret of this man's remarkable success? (House and home, Feb. 1957, 
vol, 11:2, pp. 117-131, with illus., plans, diagrs.) 


John Long has built and sold over 1,000 houses in Phoenix, Arizona, since 
1947 for about $8000, $1,000 below the market. In the mild dry climate of Arizona 
he can use concrete masonry, exposed block (inside and out), shallow foundations 
and smaller heating plants. Labor is also plentiful and can work year round. 
By taking advantage of the U.S. government's Federal Housing Administration (Sec. 
213) plan he can provide long term 40-year mortgages. Long buys as much machinery 
and equipment as will expedite work and has his own shop for lumber and trim which 
has open walls so that materials can be moved in and out quickly. Precut partitions 
are used and plans are kept to a relatively simple, open scheme. Patios and colored 
enamels on exterior give houses an expensive appearance. Landscaping of yards is 
the last step, trees ere planted, and soil is pushed up from street to yards giving 
goou drainage around house. Long uses all the tricks of salesman and advertises 
’ widely. New colors, new features, new models are some of the notions Long adopted 
from automobile and cosmetic salesmen. 


